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RAF AT HOME TO A 
MILLION VISITORS 


Next Saturday is Battle of 
Britain “At Horne ” Day and the 
R.A.F. will open its gates to a 
million visitors. 

Those visiting Royal Air Force 
Stations—31 are open this year— 
will be treated to fly-pasts, 
aerobatic displays, demonstra¬ 
tions by the biggest bombers and 
fastest fighters in the R.A.F. 
squadron service.- They will also 
see static displays of V-Bombers, 
Javelin and Hunter fighters, 
guided missiles, transports, training 
aircraft, and - much of the 
tremendous array of equipment 
used by the R.A.F. in the air and 
on the ground. 

The Black Arrows 

At six stations—Tangmere, 
Sussex; Biggin Hill, Kent; Watti- 
sham, .Suffolk; Gaydon, Warwick¬ 
shire; Cottesmore, Rutland; and 
Felixstowe, Suffolk—a formation 
aerobatic display by the Black 
Arrows Aerobatic Team of No. 
Ill (Hunter) Squadron will 
feature as a highlight in the 
programmes. At many units civil 
aircraft will take visitors for 
short flights at moderate charges. 


At Biggin Hill, where at least 
120,000 visitors are expected, the 
display will include aerobatics by 
the U.S.A.F. Skyblazers from 
Wethersfield, Essex; solo aero¬ 
batics by two R.A.F. and two 
Royal Navy Vampire instructors; 
and ballooning while on a pogo 
stick by Wing Commander W. M. 
Turnbull. 

Dropping into the sea 

R.A.F. Gaydon, which now 
attracts over 100,000 visitors, will 
have a delayed parachute drop 
by four R.A.F. airmen and a 
civilian. At Felixstowe there will 
be a parachute drop into the sea 
by Territorial Army Parachutists 
—with R.A.F. helicopters and 
rescue launches fishing them out 
of the water, while St. Mawgan, 
Cornwall, will show how a 
Shackleton reconnaissance bomber 
“sinks” a submarine caught 
attacking a merchantman. 

To entertain the million visitors 
expected at R.A.F. Stations, about 
750 R.A.F. and U.S.A.F. aircraft, 
ranging from tiny Chipmunk 
trainers to R.A.F. V-bombers, will 
fly 45,000 miles in three hours. 


WHAT A KITTEN! 

T'hese children who live at Isham near Wellingborough, 
fjorthants, often have a visit from Simba, an 18-month- 
ipld lion. Simba comes from the Wellingborough Zoo 
Park with his owner and is said to be as tame and playful 
as a kitten. But what a kitten! 


^JNLIKE most newspaper 
editors, the editor of The 
Woodside Park Clarion does 
not want a bigger circulation; 
for he is also his paper’s 
reporter, printer, and deliver}’ 
boy, and he does all these jobs 
outside school hours, as well 
as his homework. 


This busy jack-of-all-trades ' is 
14-year-old John Titford ' of 
Finchley, Middlesex, and at 
present the circulation of his 
fortnightly newspaper is 55. “And 
that must be the limit,” he told 
a CN correspondent. “I shall be 
taking my G.C.E. next year and 
I just won’t be able to spare the 
time from my studies to deliver 
more copies.” 

Now this seems a pity, for 
young John is just beginning to 
show a profit. He started his 
paper in the spring and at first it 
did not pay. as entries in his 
ledger show. For instance: 
Expenditure (in paper, ink, and 
stencils) 5s. Revenue (from sale 
of 30 copies at 1+d.) 3s. 9d. Loss 
Is. 3d. 


Money in hand 

“But^now that my circulation 
has gone up I am making a profit 
of ls.41d. a fortnight,” said John. 
He has money in hand, too, for 
one satisfied customer took out a 
year’s subscription! 

English has always been John's 
favourite subject at school, and 
needless to say he invariably gets 
good marks for his essays. He 
lias always wanted to be a 
journalist, and at the age of ten 
was given a second-hand type¬ 
writer which he taught himself to 
use. 

The typewriter was more than 
useful when John decided to 
launch his own newspaper, for the 
first numbers were carbcn copies. 



John Titford takes a proof from his press 


Later, as the paper became more 
successful, he invested his savings 
in a duplicating machine. And at 
Easter, his parents bought him a 
stapling machine instead of an 
egg. 

John is not so fortunate with 
contributors; in fact lie can boast 
only one: his friend Anthony 
Roberts, who writes the Quiz. 

John gets his news from various 
sources—national papers, local 
gossip, police notice-boards, coun¬ 
cil meetings, and so on. And like 
all good journalists, John is always 
on the lookout for a “scoop”! 

Each edition of the Woodside 
Park Clarion reflects a lively 
young mind. The main front page 
story of a recent issue was an 
account of Terry-Thomas filming 
in the - district. Another short 
article described a car crash, and 
added that a Halt sign was needed 
at this particular intersection. 


Page two carried a leader on 
World Refugee Year, a Brain 
Teaser, and news of a swimming 
pool to be built nearby. 

Among the items on page three 
was the news that the Clarion had 
been mentioned in the local press. 

On page four, the big story was 
that large sums of money were to 
be spent on local roads; and here 
John apologised, too, for holding 
over his regular feature “Facts 
about Finchley.” There was even 
an advertisement—of a clockwork 
railway: “£1 or near offer.” 


Lucky seat 

. Eighteen-year-old Barbara Logan 
of Goole was lucky'when she sat 
down in a deckchair on the front 
-at Scarborough. It was the 
millionth deckchair hired out this 
summer and it brought Barbara 
free passes for all the Corpora¬ 
tion’s outdoor entertainments. 



Talking Lift 


Travellers who use the lifts of 
London’s Underground are 
familiar with the recorded voice 
which automatically warns them 
to “Stand clear of the gates!” 
But these lifts are nothing like as 
eloquent as the “talking” lift in¬ 
stalled by the Westinghouse 
Company in a New York office 
building. 

This chatterbox has a vocabu¬ 
lary of several phrases, recorded 
on magnetic tape. If on entering 
the lift a passenger does not push 
the floor indicator button a voice 
will request him to: “Press 
your floor button, please!” And 
this request will be repeated as 
many times as necessary. 

If it is on an upward journey 
and someone at one of the inter¬ 
mediate floors presses the call 
button, the lift will stop at that 


floor, open its doors and 
announce; “Going up!” Alterna¬ 
tively, on a downward journey it 
will say that it is-going down. 

Should any passenger partly 
obstruct the doorway when the 
doors are ready to shut, the 
recorded voice will ask him to 
“Release the door, please!" 

If a passenger presses the 
emergency button, the lift will 
say: “The car has stopped be¬ 
cause the red emergency button 
has been pressed. If the emer¬ 
gency has passed, pull the button.” 

Should something go wrong 
with the controliing machinery 
the passenger is told: “An auto¬ 
matic protective device has 
stopped the car. Please press the 
alarm bell to notify the engineer." 


] © Fieetway Publications, Ltd., 195? 
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LOST AND FOUND 

At Porthmear beach, Cornwall, 
hundreds of holiday-makers unsuc¬ 
cessfully combed the sands around 
the spot. where a young Cardiff 
woman said she had dropped her 
diamond engagement ring. 

Three weeks later Mrs. E. H. 
Kingston of Kenton, Middlesex, 
happened to be sitting in the same 
place. She found the ring* and 
returned it to its owner by post. 


YOUNG ARTIST’S 
PRIZE-WINNER 

This picture, Cobbled Road, is 
one of five prize-winning entries 
from the same young artist sent 
in to the National Exhibition of 
Children’s Art organised by the 
Sunday Pictorial. He is 15-year- 
old Barry Morton of Sowerby 
Bridge Grammar School, Yorks., 
and his work has won him a 
£300 training award. The exhibi¬ 
tion, with over 500 entries, is 
open until September 30 at the 
Royal Institute Galleries, 195 
Piccadilly, London. 


TN the Parliament elected at the next General Election there 
will be two new key figures:, for the present Speaker (Mr. 
W. S. Morrison) and his deputy, Sir Charles MacAndrew, are 
to retire. 

The office and duties of Mr. Speaker have been discussed 
in C N before, but the activities of the Deputy Speaker are less 
well known. 


Indeed, the office of Deputy 
Speaker is not officially recog¬ 
nised. His official title is Chair¬ 
man of Ways and Means—that is, 
of the main committee of the 
House of Commons concerned 
with financial matters. It is 
composed of all members of the 
House and sits in the Commons 
chamber. 

- Like the Speaker, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means is an elected 
M.P. When a new Parliament 
meets he is appointed on a motion 
by the Leader of the House—one 
of the chief Cabinet Ministers— 
and from then on is heavily en¬ 
gaged in supervising some of our 
M.P.s’ most exacting work. 

In committee 

When the House “goes into 
committee ” the Speaker cannot 
preside over it. He is the con¬ 
ductor, so to speak, of the debates 
of the House as a House. In 
committee the Chairman takes 
over, but conducts the proceed¬ 
ings from a seat at the Clerks’ 
table and not from the Speaker’s 
Chair. 

For the best part of the summer 
the Finance Bill, which gives legal 


shape to the Budget, is “in com¬ 
mittee/ with our M.P.s examin¬ 
ing it carefully line by line, and 
this is a specially busy time for 
the Deputy Speaker. 

A distinction should be made 
between a “Committee of the 
Whole House ”—such, as the 
Committee of Ways and Means—• 
and the standing committees 
which sit in committee rooms out¬ 
side the chamber. 

There are” several of these com¬ 
mittees. Their task is to examine 
bills minutely. But their presiding 
officer, or chairman, is a member 
of a panel of chairmen nominated 
from the House by the Speaker at 
the beginning of each parliamen¬ 
tary year, or session. 

Never fewer than ten chairmen 
are selected so that, should any 
of them fall ill or wish to travel 
abroad, there are always enough 
to go round. 

The Deputy Speaker or Chair¬ 
man of Ways and Means does not 
preside over these committees, of 
course. But he does preside over 
the House of Commons as a 
House, usually every day. 

The House sits for an average 
of about eight to ten hours a day. 


Rt. Hon. Sir Charles MacAndrew 

It is impossible for either the 
Speaker or the Deputy Speaker to 
preside all the time. A Speaker 
must eat and, in addition, he has 
important administrative duties 
outside the chamber and usually 
does a great deal of entertaining. 
So the Deputy Speaker himself 
has a Deputy, called The Deputy 
Chairman. The Deputy Chairman 
presides over committees in the 
Deputy Speaker’s absence or over 
the House in the absence of the 
Speaker or Deputy Speaker. 

Wide powers 

When either of the deputies 
presides he has all the Speaker’s 
powers to call on M.P.s to speak 
and to apply the rules of the 
House. But he cannot for in¬ 
stance, suspend an M.P. for 
disorderly conduct; and the 
Speaker must be in the Chair to 
adjourn the House. 

In his own field, as Chairman 
of Ways and Means, the Deputy 
Speaker has wide powers. Among 
other things he examines private 
Bills—Bills which usually have a 
local purpose but must be en¬ 
dorsed by the House—and he can 
also vote. 

He cannot, of course, speak 
during debates in committee, but 
if a vote is taken and the result is 
a tie he can give a “casting vote.” 


Duties of the Deputy 


Speaker 

By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 
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NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


A balloon released in a com¬ 
petition at Bhckheath, London, 
landed 450 miles away in 
Freudenweiler, Germany. 

. An apple tree that bears fruit 
twice a year has been developed 
in the Transvaal region of South 
Africa. 


A switchboard operator at 
Sittingbourne, Kent, rang the 
police in the early hours recently 
because she thought someone in a 
local house was having difficulty 
in telephoning. The police investi¬ 
gated and found that the house¬ 
holder's cat was playing with the 
instrument. 


Essex people have been asked 
by their Record Office at Chelms¬ 
ford to report old documents that 
are worth preserving. The County’s 
collection is believed to be the 
biggest of its kind in Britain. 

The New Chief 

Lord Rowallan has relinquished 
his position as Chief Scout, and is 
to take up his new appointment 
as Governor of Tasmania next 
month. His successor is Sir 
Charles Maclean, former Chief 
Commissioner of Scouts for 
Scotland. 

Australia has made a Colombo 
Plan gift to South Vietnam of a 
model dairy including 200 Jersey 
cattle. 

Army water-carrying vehicles 
recently saved cattle from dying of 
thirst on a farm near Abergavenny 
where two ponds had dried up. 

Five car manufacturers are to 
put National Trust leaflets into 
every new car they make. 

End of a Zoo 

Maidstone Zoo is to be closed 
by its 78-year-old owner, Sir 
Garrard Tyrwhitt-Drake. Over 
two-and-a-quarter million people 
have visited it since it was opened 
in 1934. 

Radar signals have been sent 
from Malvern to Texas University 
via the Moon—500,000 miles. 

Electric shocks will prevent eels 
from swimming through the 
tunnels of Australia’s Snowy 
Mountains hydro-electric scheme 
into the Murray River, where they 
might kill the prized Murray cod. 

Princess Alexandra will launch 
the Orient Line’s 40,000-ton liner 
Oriana in November at the 
Vickers Armstrong yard at 
Barrow-in-Furness. The ship is 
the largest built in Britain since 
the Queen Elizabeth in 1938. 


600 miles for twopence 

A lady seeing a blind friend off 
on the Royal Scot express at 
Euston accidentally remained in 
the train when it left. She had to 
return from Carlisle, making a 
600-mile round trip for the price 
of a platform ticket. 

Commander Victor Clark re¬ 
cently sailed into Plymouth after 
voyaging round the world in six 
years in his 27-foot ketch, Solace. 
Setting out alone, he picked up an 
18-year-old West Indian com¬ 
panion in the South Seas. 

More go abroad 

A record number of school 
parties have travelled abroad 
during the summer holidays 
according to British Railways. 
Switzerland attracted most, over 
ten thousand schoolchildren 
having booked to go there during 
July and August. 

Karachi, where the average 
rainfall for a whole year is seven 
inches, had five inches of rain in 
18 hours the other day. 

Seven hundred swallows among 
thousands numbed by a sudden 
cold spell in Finland, were sent by 
plane to Hamburg. 

THEY SAY . . . 

^£an was Nature’s supreme 
masterpiece. But he must not 
exaggerate the gap between him¬ 
self and the rest of . the animal 
kingdom. A shearwater has 
navigated the Atlantic without 
compass or chart. • . . 

Sir James Grey, President of . 
the British Association 

Traffic jams at peak hours hem 
in buses so much that they 
are now as slow as the horse- 
drawn buses of a century ago. 

Air. W. A I. Hall, Liverpool's 
city transport manager 



OUR HOMELAND 


The great oil-tanker port at Finnart 
on Loch Long, Dunbartonshire 
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OLD WARSHIP TOWED 


UNDER 

A sunken Swedish warship, the 
Vasa, which has lain 100 feet 
down at the bottom of Stockholm 
Harbour for over 330 years, has 
just been lifted and towed under 
water in a thrilling salvage 
operation. 

Preparations to get her out of 
the 15 feet of mud which had 
accumulated over her had gone on 
for months. Divers used special 
equipment to bore tunnels beneath 
the hull, and looped 12 steel 
hawsers under her to make a 
cradle for lifting and fleeing the 
vessel. Next, the ends of the 
hawsers were attached to pontoons 


Three men and a bucket 



At one of the courses run 
by the Central Council for 
Physical Recreation at Bisham 
Abbey, Berks, three gymnasts 
decided to help by cleaning 
the windows. This is how 
they did the job without a 
ladder. 

Bakery becomes 
Law Court 

A baker, called as a witness in 
a court case at Stavanger, 
Norway, sent word that he could 
not leave his work because his 
customers had to have their 
bread. So the President of the 
Court, the lawyers and everyone 
else in the case went to the 
bakery; and there all the majesty 
of the law was upheld while the 
baker kept a wary eye on his 
oven. 


WATER 

moored directly over the wreck. 
Water was to be pumped gradually 
and carefully from the pontoons 
and replaced by air to make them 
rise and thus—it was hoped—haul 
the Vasa out of the mud. 

It was a dramatic moment when 
the pumping began. Would the 
old ship’s timbers fall to pieces 
under the tremendous strain of the 
stone blocks with which the 
bottom of the vessel had been 
lined for ballast? But the Vasa 
stayed all in one piece as she was 
gently lifted from her grave of 
331 years. 

But she could not yet be raised 
to the surface and she was towed 
slowly underwater- towards shal¬ 
lower water where .divers were to 
remove her ballast and,her guns. 

When finally the Vasa sees the 
light of day again, she is to be¬ 
come the centrepiece of a museum 
in a dock. By then the whole 
salvage operation will have cost 
about £4,000,000. 


BLACKPOOL’S 
SHOW BOAT 
OH WHEELS 

Blackpool, long noted for its 
illuminations, has added yet an¬ 
other novelty to its seafront. It is 
a replica of a Mississippi paddle 
boat, built on a tram chassis. 

Called the Blackpool Belle, it is 
adorned with 1500 electric-light 
bulbs, has 24 fluorescent tubes 
whirling round to look like paddle 
wheels; and will carry up to 36 
passengers on light-seeing trips. 

Rook goes 
shopping 

Rookie is a rook but an un¬ 
usual one. To begin with, he fell 
out of his nest as a baby and was 
picked up and taken home by Mrs. 
E. Osier to her cottage at North 
Walsham, Norfolk. That was at 
Whitsun. 

No»v Rookie is the pet of the 
household and often goes for a 
walk with Mrs. Osier, waddling 
along at her feet as she goes to 
do her shopping. The only 
trouble with Rookie is that he will 
try to tear off the wallpaper and 
lift hot cinders out of the fireplace. 


Flying-boats to 
fight fires 

Four flying-boats are to be used 
for fighting forest fires in British 
Columbia. Each will be capable 
of scooping up 7000 gallons of 
water while flying low over sea or 
lake, flooding the blaze with it 
almost instantaneously, and return¬ 
ing for more water as often as 
necessary. Should the fire be near 
sea or lake, they can drop a third- 
of-an-inch of water per acre every 
15 minutes—an amount equal to 
very heavy rainfall. 

The biggest water-dropping 
plane at present in use in British 
Columbia carries only 600 gallons. 



Six of these Grand Prizes and 50 
Other Prizes of £1 are offered to C N 
readers in this novel FREE competition 
ANIMAL—VEGETABLE—MINERAL 

J OIN IN NOW if you would like to win one of these splendid prizes. 

This competition is for C N readers only, and there is NO entry 
fee. All you do to enter is name the creatures and objects in our 
ANIMAL—VEGETABLE—MINERAL pictures as correctly as you 
can. They are being given in three weekly sets, and.with each set 
is a short list of names which includes all the correct answers. 

Here is the First Set—ANIMAL. Simply study each picture, look 
through the list, then write what you think are the right answers in 
the numbered spaces on your First Entry Coupon below. 

The coupon must be completed in ink or ball-pen —and remember 
to write as well and as neatly as you can, as handwriting and neatness 
may be taken into account. You must find the answers and write 
them yourself, and your parent, guardian, or teacher will be asked 
to sign your completed entry as all your own work. 

Entries will be judged in two age classes — 

READERS UNDER 12, and THOSE AGED 12 TO 17. 

Do not send in yet. Just cut out this coupon and keep it carefully 
until next week’s CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER brings you the 
Second Set—VEGETABLE, Then with the third and final set you 
will be told how and where to send your entry. 


This List Helps You 

all the correct answers for this week’s 
pictures are in it ! 


Mosquito 

Giraffe 

Stork 

Snake 

Camel 

Monkey 

Hare 

Cobra 


Llama 
Adder 
Ape 
Parrot 
Rabbit 
Dragon-fly 
Crane 
Shrimp 


Budgerigar 

Heron 

Chimpanzee 

Lobster 

Pelican 

Flamingo 

Grasshopper 

Crayfish 


When sent in, each entry must consist of the coupons RULES The Closing Date is Wednesday, October 14. 

T m Is .'Sr- is 1 1 1 t rt 7 rr rt ,vr rr latn ■' 1 ■ rt « n Ir ** B oil tr .1 n L* rs t n An rr. Ir . nr tr A 1 n t n — — — i • I , t , 4 mb .11.-. n, 1 L L _ _ . 


numbered 1 to 3 completed in ink or ball-pen 
The Six First Prizes (giving each winner choice of a 
“ Raleigh ” Bicycle, a “ Grundig ” Tape-Recorder, a 
“ Four Seasons ” Record Player together with records, 
or a Complete Set of Children’s Encyclopedia) will be 
awarded to the three readers in each age group who send 
in the best entries. The 50 Prizes of £1 will be divided 
equally between the age groups in order of merit. In 
the event of ties, handwriting and neatness according 
to age will also be taken into account to decide the 
winners. No entrant may win more than one prize. 


Entries which arrive late, are mutilated or illegible, or 
contain more than 24 answers (one for each picture) 
will be disqualified. 

No allowance can be made for loss or delay in the 
post or otherwise, and there can be no correspondence. 
The decision of the Editor will be final. 

The competition is open to all boys and girls living 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands— 
except employees (or their relatives) of the proprietors 
of CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER or of associated 
companies. 


The winners’ names will be announced as early as possible in CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 


-CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER- 

Animal—Vegetable—Mineral 

Free Entry Coupon No. I 


Your Name 


1 




SET 1. Name these 8 creatures in the ANIMAL world 



Please keep this coupon by you . . . there are two others to come I 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


Back to Top of 
the Form 


John Ei.ltson tells me he is leav¬ 
ing the Children's Favourites 
record programme at the end of 
September to give him more time 
as question master with Robert 
MacDcrmot in Top of the Form. 
His place will be taken by Rex 
Palmer, the original “Uncle Rex” 
of B BC Children’s Hour back in 
1923. 

The Top of the Form contest 
for 1959 begins in the Light this 
Thursday with Scotland as the 
openers. First teams to appear 
will be the Mackie Academy, 
Stonehaven (boys) and the John 
Neilson Institution, Paisley (girls). 

Since Top of the Form started. 
Scotland have won six times, 
Wales three times, and England 
twice. Producer loan Clark has 
a delicate task balancing the 
opposing schools according to 



Robert MacDermot 

their size and locations. In the 
first-round matches boys and girls 
are always in opposition 

The contest will run continu¬ 
ously until the New Year. ' 


New sports for Seeing Sport 


(Jirls’ hockey, rugger, and 
cycling are to be introduced 
for the first time soon on A TV’s 
Seeing Sport on Mondays. 

When I called on Sports Editor 
Lawrie Higgins and compere 
Peter Lloyd the other morning, 
they were busy working out how 
these sports could be televised 
after 5 p.m. 

“Don’t forget the nights are 
closing in,” said Peter. 


Finally they decided the best 
way would be to telerecord the 
events in broad daylight about an 
hour before transmission. 

“Viewers will see the pro¬ 
grammes exactly as if they were 
being televised live,” Peter 
pointed out. “With only an hour 
in hand we wouldn't have time to 
cut and edit the show, even if we 
wanted to. It will go out just as 
if it were an actual broadcast.” 



There's a 

SURPRISE 

for you in 
SCHOOL FRIEND 


this week 






a glittering silvery 


BALLERINA BROOCH 

you can wear the whole day long 1 ! 


2 FREE (Glossy 
f Photos of 

BERYLGREYandJUDYGRSMHAiYI : 

and for the next 4 weeks 

Two photos of your 

favourite stars each week 

Christine Truman, Tommy Steele, 

Pat Smythe, Frankie Vaughan, Ian 
Black, Janette Scott, Cliff Richard 
and Leslie Caron. 

Also a wonderful COMPETITION with 
50 BICYCLES and 50 CASH PRIZES 
to be won. Don’t miss this week’s 
super issue of the schoolgirls’ favourite 
picture story paper 


School Friend S 



NOW 
ON SALE 

4i D 


Changes in 
Children’s 
Hour 

T.istlnlrs can expect big changes 
in BBC Children’s Hour in 
the near future. 

One experiment, 1 hear, will be 
a daily serial of 15-minutc 
episodes called Six-Day Special, 
produced by Alick Hayes. It wifi 
be tried out for a week—Monday 
to Saturday—on the lines of the 
old Dick Barton serials, to see 
whether listeners are ready to tune 
in every night. , 

If they miss one instalment I am 
afraid they will have to do some 
guesswork to keep up with the 
story. The quarter-hour episodes 
do not give time for a synopsis of 
what has-gone before. 

Saturday is to have a regular 
sports feature, a single sport be¬ 
ing dealt with each week. Serials 
are also to be done on Saturdays 
instead of Fridays. David Davis, 
Head_ of Children’s Hour, believes 
a special effort should be made to 
capture an even bigger audience 
on Saturday, which is the .peak 
listening day. 

Another step in this direction 
will be the introduction of Satur¬ 
day light entertainment shows, 
beginning on October 10 with the 
first of four Sheila Buxton pro¬ 
grammes. 

BRISTOL JUMPS 
THE GUN 

Jhe IT V company for South 
Wales and the West of 
England, TWW, is “jumping the 
gun ” by opening its Bristol news 
studio this Wednesday at 6.6 p.m. 
The new main Bristol ITV Centre 
will not be Teady for months yet, 
but. rather than wait, the com¬ 
pany has built a tiny studio at 
Arno’s Court backing on the main 
studio site. 

After the opening night, the 
TWW daily bulletins will be 
operated both from-Cardiff and 
Bristol. This will mean rapid 
switching between items from City 
to City for West Country and 
Welsh news. 


WANTED-NEW 

AMAHL 

: Chance for a young treble 


How many boys in Britain could. 
; play Amahl. in Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s famous Christmas opera, 
Amahl and the Night Visitors? 

BBC television producer 
Christian Simpson will soon know. 
He has launched an appeal for a 



Charles Vignolles in the role 
of Amahl 


. boy. to take the place of Charles 
Vignolles and Graham Saunders, 
the two choristers who succes¬ 
sively took the part on previous 
occasions. Auditions will be held 
in October. 

The boy must be 12 years old 
by December 1959, but should 
look younger and not be more 
than 4ft. 6 ins. tall. But that is 
only a beginning. Not .only must 
he be at a recognised choir school; 
he should have' a sound musical 
knowledge, a fully-trained treble 
voice, acting skill, plenty of high 
spirits, and the ability to stand up 
to a fortnight’s intensive rehearsal 
with an understudy rehearsing 
alongside him. 

He must live in the British Isles 
and preferably near London so 
as to be within easy reach of the 
rehearsal rooms. 

Any boy who feels he has a 
chance should write to Christian 
Simpson, BBC Television Centre, 
London, W.12. 


Cameras which work by 
remote-control 


J^EMOTE-controlled T V cameras 
—that is the latest scheme of 
the BBC. 

At present the Corporation have 
two self-operated T V studios. 
One is at Southampton for inter¬ 
views with celebrities landing at 
the port. The other is at West¬ 
minster for the use of my friend 
Roland Fox and other Parliamen¬ 
tary correspondents. They rush 
across the road with hot news 
from the House of Commons to 
a tiny cubicle in St. Stephen's 
Chambers. This is fitted with a 
solitary TV camera switched on 
from Alexandra Palace. 

A BBC official tells me that 
experiments are now in hand for 
moving the cameras by remote 


control from Alexandra Palace 
and other studio centres. It will 
be possible to swing them side¬ 
ways (the technical term is “pan¬ 
ning ”) and change the lens from 
close-up to long shot, all by distant 
switching, so as to ring the 
changes on a group of speakers. 

Among the BBC’s latest self- 
operated sound radio studios is 
one in the re-built Portsmouth 
Guildhall. The commentator lets 
himself in with a key, switches on 
the equipment, and presses a bell 
push which notifies the engineers 
at the control centre, perhaps 
more than 20 miles away. 

Sitting there in lonely state, he 
then gets a buzzer warning that 
he is “on the air.” 


TRAPPED IN THE BOAT-HOUSE 


Several separate plots are 
coming to the boil in The 
Secret of Carrick House, the 
current Associatcd-Rediffusion 
children’s serial on Tuesdays. As 
you probably know, this story by 
John Rhodes is a sticky blend of 
newspaper work and a hunt, for 
treasure. „ 

My picture, taken at rehearsal, 
gives you a pre-view peep in 
Instalment .5, which vvill be shown 
on September 29. 

Young Ken, played by Barry 
McGregor, has set off to rescue 
Peggy (Lilian Grassom) from a 
batch of bad men. Unluckily, 
both falling into the same trap, 
they find themselves tied up in a 
boat-house. 

Are things quite as black as 
they seem?. Do not forget there 
is a final instalment on October 6 , 
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OLD LADY OF THE LINE 
IN A NEW DRESS 



A grand old lady of the rail¬ 
way has taken a new lease of 
life. She is Locomotive 1000 of 
the old Midland Railway and she 
is 57 years of age. 

Built in 1902, she was the first 
Compound loco (in which the 
steam passes from a high-pressure 
to a low-pressure cylinder for 
further expansion) to run on the 
Midland, her original number 
being 2631. She was renumbered 
1000 in 1907 and rebuilt in 1914 
to incorporate superheating, and 
pulled main line expresses. 

In 1951, after having run nearly 
two million miles, she was put 
into>honourable retirement but, 
like so many retired hard workers, 
still had plenty of “go” left. So 
now she has been given a coat 
of bright paint and, as smart as 


the day she left the engine- 
builder’s more than half a century 
ago, is back on the tracks again, 
for special employment. 

She hauls trains of enthusiasts 
on such trips as visiting the rail¬ 
way museum at York or the 
railway works at Doncaster. 


COST OF SMOKE 

Smoke-polluted air costs Britain 
at least £152,000,000 a year. 
That is an official estimate, this 
vast sum being made up of 
£25,000,000 for laundry; £30,000,000 
for ■ painting and decorating; 
£ 20 , 000,000 for the cleaning and 
the depreciation of buildings; 
£25,000,000 for the corrosion of 
metals; and £52,000,000 for 
damage to merchandise. 


Machine that 
answers the 
phone 

The Post Office is to introduce 
a machine that answers the phone 
when the subscriber is not at 
home. 

It is a device which could be 
very useful to people who often 
have to be out, for they will be 
able to dictate any message they 
wish to the machine, and this will 
automatically be played back to 
any caller. 

For example, if a doctor is go¬ 
ing out for two or three hours and 
has no one to answer the tele¬ 
phone, he could dictate to the 
machine; “Sorry, but have had to 
go out and hope to be back at 
3 p.m. Will you kindly ring after 
that time?” Another person might 
dictate: “I am on holiday and 
shall return on October 26. Kindly 
ring me then.” 

The message must not take 
more than 16 seconds, says the 
G.P.O., in which time about 45 
words can be spoken. The Post 
Office expects a big demand for 
this new service, despite the fact 
that customers will have to pay 
£2 for the machine being fixed, 
and a quarterly rental of £ 10 . 


FIRE SERVICE 

Finding that his car was burn¬ 
ing, a motorist in Derby drove to 
the fire station. They put the fire 
out for him and he drove on. 


5 

Lichfield pays tribute 
to Dr Johnson 


The little Staffordshire city of 
Lichfield js holding a festival this 
week to celebrate the 250th anni¬ 
versary of the birth of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, its most famous citizen. 

Our picture shows Dr. Johnson's 
monument in the market-place, 
with the seated figure of the great 
man looking towards the corner 



bookshop where he first saw the 
light—on September 18, 1709. 

The birthday anniversary, 
Friday, will be celebrated at the 
Friary School with a pageant; 
Dr. Johnson: This is Your Life. 
A second performance of it will 
follow next day. The Lichfield 
Players will be performing She 
Stoops To Conquer, by Oliver 


Goldsmith, who was a member of 
the Club of famous contempor¬ 
aries founded by Johnson and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. There will also 
be a concert of the kind of music 
familiar in their time. 

On Saturday, the Mayor will 
lay a laurel wreath on the monu¬ 
ment, and on the same day a 
sapling willow is to be planted 
beside Stowe Pool. It will be a 
direct descendant of the willow 
under which Dr. Johnson used to 
sit and meditate beside that quiet 
water. In the evening a distin¬ 
guished company will gather at 
the Guildhall to enjoy a supper of 
Johnson’s favourite dishes: steak 
and kidney pie, saddle of mutton, 
and apple pie. 

The Johnson festival, memor¬ 
able alike to Lichfield citizens and 
to visitors, will end on Sunday 
with a special memorial service in 
Lichfield Cathedral. 


ANY COMPLAINTS? 

Norway's Parliament is to con¬ 
sider appointing an Ombudsmann, 
or public grievance man, to deal 
sympathetically with citizens’ com¬ 
plaints. This practice already 
exists in Sweden and .Denmark, 
and in Norway a military Ombuds¬ 
mann has for some years proved 
very successful in removing sol- 
diers’ grievances and grudges. 


THE LATEST, GREATESTA-2 

wj&> RtFERENCE EH/am rtx 


viJ&ivs 


* 4^ 




i NEVER 
i BEFORE -,m 
I PUBLISHED^ 




i 


I 


PACKED WITH VITAL KNOWLEDGE 
ITO HELP YOU AT SCHOOL & PLAY! 





Just a few of the many 
subjects covered: 
Famous People through 
the ages. English Lan¬ 
guage and Literature. 
Mythology. History. 

Religion. Philosophy. 
Mathematics. Reference 
Tables. Science. Physics 
and Chemistry. Astron¬ 
omy. Inventions and 
Manufacturing Processes. 
The Arts. Architecture. Bal¬ 
let. Music. Geography. The 
World and Its Peoples. 
Animal and Plant Life. ; 
Wonders of Nature. 
Human Body. Health 
and Hygiene. Pets. : 
Housewifery. Cooking. 
Needlecraft. Gardening. 
Carpentry. Dress¬ 
making. Handicrafts, 
and Hobbies. Games 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Business Training. 

: Economics and Com¬ 
merce. Civics, etc. 


AMAZING OFFER TO 
"CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER'' readers. 






SEE IT NOW ! An entirely NEW 4-volume 
Encyclopaedia presenting, in the clearest, 
easy-to-grasp form a really complete and 
reliable survey of VITAL KNOWLEDGE to 
help YOU towards SCHOOL SUCCESS! 
Provides endless entertainment in leisure hours ! 
Planned to meet the needs of boys and girls 
11 years and over—in¬ 
valuable to those preparing 
for exams ! 1,416 pages—- 

nearly HALF-A-M1LLION 
WORDS — cover ALL 
school subjects, give vital 
reference tables and provide 
ideas for hobbies, handicrafts 
and pastimes of every kind. 

Nearly 1,200 wonderful 
pictures. 68 pages in lovely 
FULL COLOUR. 

4 GRAND VOLUMES 

with SUPERB BOOK REST 


4BIGV01S 
1416 PAGES 

INCLUDING PIATES IN 

FULICOLOUR 

5000 ENTRIES 

NEARLY 

1200 

PHOTOS & 

DRAWINGS , 

Examine this wonderful 4- 
volume set in your home on 7 days’ FREE APPROVAL. 
Handsomely and strongly bound in rich, blue buckram. 
YOURS (if kept) at amazingly low price, together with the 
specially designed FREE Book Rest- 


: t N<> 


* t 


YOUR VERY OWN 

BOOK REST 

This handsome, 

V ST 1 ®* modern plasticized steel 

book rest pre- 
f semed ENTIRELY 

1/ bbVW FREE with this great 
4 - volume set. 


WO THIS NOW 


BEAUTIFUL 
& DURABLE 
BINDINGS 

How proud you’ll be 
to own these four 
superb volumes ! 
Bound in rich, blue 
buckram with titles 
stamped in REAL 
GOLD on foil panels 
on spines, covers are 
embossed with a 
pleasing design. Com¬ 
plete with stained, 
dust-proof edges, 
pictorial endpapers, 
protective jackets, etc. 


: 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


I To : Dept. E.0.2, People’* Home Library, Odhams Press Ltd., Basted, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. Please send me WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO PUR- 
CHASE “ Odhams Young People’* Encyclopaedia ” and special Book Rest. 
11 will EITHER return Encyclopaedia volumes and Book Rest in good 
I condition, carriage paid, within 8 days, OR send down payment of 15/- 

1 8 days after delivery, followed by 9 monthly instalments of 10/- (£5,5.0.). 
ALTERNATIVELY, I will send £4.19,6 eight days after delivery. 


Fill in form (better still, get one of your 
parents to fill it in) and post in 2d. 
stamped, unsealed envelope to Dept. 
E.O.2, People’s Home Library, Basted, 
Sevenoaks, Kent, and books and Book 
Rest come to you on FREE AP¬ 
PROVAL. If satisfied you send 
remittance (full cash or down payment) 
--otherwise return books in 8 days. 
Offer applies in U.K. and Eire only, 
closes October .3. 


I Signature... Occupation. 

I (Persons under 21 trill be sent a Guarantor Form ) Age, If under 21. 
Put tick where applicable : Cash Q Terms Q 
' | Householder Q Non-Householder Q Living with Parents Q 


I BLOCK LETTERS BELOW 

.NAME 


1 Full Postal 

I ADDRESS ... 

I Firmly affix 

lE.O.2/19.9.59.. StS* 
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TREASURE-HUNTING 
IN A SURREY PARK 


The Chfldreh’s Newspaper, September 19, I9S9 

Great pioneer 
of steam 


The Quest for Nonsuch Palace 

SCORES of young students have been busy this summer, 
treasure-hunting in a Surrey park. They have been 
searching not for buried gold but for the remains of a royal 
palace that was the wonder of its age—the Palace of Nonsuch, 
near Epsom, Surrey. 

“We have had up to a hundred volunteers a day here,” said 
Mr. Martin Biddle, who is in charge of the work. “There are 
20 labourers to do the heavy digging, but all the sifting and 
probing is done by the students. We shall finish work at the 
end of this month and by then the whole site should be 
completely uncovered.” 


emperors, now carefully pieced 
together; and remains of carved 
and gilded slate which, according 
to diarist John Evelyn, was 
“fastened on the timber in pretty 
figures that has, like a coat of 
armour, preserved it from 
rotting.” 

Thirteen-year-old Antonia 
Barber was looking for pieces of 
this slate when a C N corres¬ 
pondent visited the site. “I’ve 
found several pieces,” she said, 
“but so far none have . been 
gilded.” Antonia, who passes the 
site of Nonsuch Palace on her 





Nonsuch Palace was begun in 
1538 as a new country residence 
for Henry VIII. (Later it became 
the favourite country seat of his 
daughter, Elizabeth the First.) 
Right from the start Henry was 
determined to make it the most 
magnificent palace in Europe, and 
he allowed nothing to stand in 
his way. To make room for it 
he demolished the village of 
Cuddington, and for building 
materials he pulled down a priory 
at Merton. 


Students with their trowels at wort-: on the site 


UNDER A LONDON PARK 

Miles of tunnels and passages 
known to exist below Greenwich 
Park, London, and parts of Black- 
heath are to be explored this 
autumn by members of the 
Speleological Society. 


A large quantity of this 
medieval stonework was used for 
the foundations, and much of it 
has come to light, as well as the 
neck and shoulders of a statue 
also believed to have come from 
the priory. The chancel and 
glazed floor of the old Cuddington 
church, too, have been revealed. 

Visitors to the site (admission is 
free) can now see the ground plan 
of most of the palace,' including 
the two gatehouses, the inner and 


A student delicately brushes 
a find—a Venetian wineglass 


Nonsuch Palace, as it looked when built to outrival 
every Palace in Christendom 


outer courts, the south front, the 
kitchen building, and a wine 
cellar, 75 feet long. 

Sifting and digging down, inch 
by inch, the young archaeologists 
have discovered many relics of 
the palace’s former glories, in¬ 
cluding a cupid’s head that once 
adorned a wall and many frag¬ 
ments of painted and gilded 
Venetian glass. A great deal of 
kitchen ware and pottery has also 
come to light, and (of particular 
interest to the girl students) a 
shell used for mixing cosmetics— 
with traces of rouge still visible. 

Mr. Biddle is particularly 
thrilled about a deep water well 
which has been unearthed. “The 
finest example I’ve ever seen,” 
he says. “The stonework is 
magnificent.” 

Other important discoveries are 
fragments of three terracotta 
medallions of heads of Roman 


way to school and back, had been 
working there nearly every day 
since the work there began in the 
middle of July. 

She and her 14-year-old cousin, 
Susan Ackworth, who had come 
from Sussex to spend a thrilling 
holiday on the site, had been 
shown how to break the soil 
gently with a small trowel and to 
sweep the tilth with a hand brush. 
Nearby was a box into which they 
placed any “finds,” no matter 
how unimportant they might seem. 

Ahtonia and Susan had several 
objects in'their box; not so the 
18-year-old student, a newcomer 
to the digging operations, who 
was busy on another part of the 
site. “I seem to be on a royal 
rubbish dump,” he complained. 
But he need not have complained, 
for it is in just such spots that 
objects get preserved. In fact, 
many interesting objects have 
come from nine pits originally 
used for rubbish. 

The magnificence of Nonsuch 
disappeared under the house¬ 
breaker’s pickaxe.in 1675, when 
it was sold to builders who re¬ 
used its material for houses. Now 
the young diggers are helping to 
confirm written history, unearthing 
more and more details of the 
palace built to outrival every 
royal palace in Christendom. 


TEST 100 years ago, on 
September 15, 1859, died 
Isambard Kingdom Brunei, the 
famous engineer. His name 
will always, be linked with the 
early days of Britain’s railways, 
and an exhibition in his honour 
was held recently at Padding¬ 
ton Station, London. 

The son of an engineer, Brunei 
was fascinated by the exciting 
future of trains as, in the first half 
of the 19th century, they began to 
replace horse-drawn coaches. 

Brunei began his career with a 
bridge. His design for the grace¬ 
ful structure which spans the 
River Avon at Clifton led to his 
being appointed engineer to the 
newly-formed Great Western Rail¬ 
way Company in 1834. He was 
then 27, and supervised the build¬ 
ing of a track which ran between 
Bristol and London. 

“The Flying Hearse” 

Getting up at dawn each day, 
he would follow the construction 
gangs in a carriage which was 
jokingly referred to as “The 
Flying Hearse.” 

He naturally had to face oppo¬ 
sition from coach proprietors. 
More unexpected was the objec¬ 
tion raised by the Provost of 
Eton. He declared that, if com¬ 
pleted, the line would have a bad 
influence on his pupils! 

But nothing could stop Brunei. 



Isambard Kingdom Brunei 


The project brought' him ; 
trouble after trouble during the 
building. Fires mysteriously, 
broke out in the shipyard. Brunei 
feared he would not be able to 
raise the money to complete the 
ship. Stubbornly he went on, and 
an attempt was made to launch 
the Great Eastern on November 
3, 1857. It was a chaotic failure. 
The newspapers sneeringly 
reported: “ Brunei’s ship will not 
budge.” They described the 
vessel as "a huge monument to 
folly.” 

Brunnel then resolved to dare 
everything. His ship must be 
launched he vowed. He wrote in 
his diary with a heavy heart: 
“For the last 3 or 4 months I 
have had so much to try my 
temper.” 



Brunei’s most precious dream—the Great Eastern, 
setting out on her maiden voyage across the Atlantic 


He was small in stature, but 
great with the visions in his 
mind. Busily he planned tunnels, 
bridges, and railways everywhere. 
For many years he fought a 
battle . for the broad . gauge, 
urging that it would mean faster, 
more powerful locomotives. 
Before he was 50 he had become 
responsible for more than a 
thousand miles of iron track. 

To Brunei we owe the first 
steamship which regularly crossed 
the Atlantic: the Great Western. 
He built the Great Britain, the 
first ocean-going steamer with a 
screw propeller. Then came his 
most precious dream: the mighty 
Great Eastern , driven by screw 
and paddles and assisted by sails. 
She was six times the size of 
anything then afloat. 


He feverishly continued opera¬ 
tions for the launching, and in the 
following January succeeded in 
getting her into the water. It 
seemed then that all was well, but 
on her maiden voyage there was 
a great explosion in the boiler- 
room as the ship was making her 
way down the English Channel. 

Brunei heard of the disaster as 
he lay dying in London. The 
shock overwhelmed him, and on 
the night of September 15, 1859, 
he died. 

But' his Great Eastern was to 
triumph in the end. In 1866 she 
arrived in Newfoundland, and 
later laid cables all over the 
world. Brunei had not dreamed 
in vain.. 

R. H. H. 
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DAVID WHITFIELD sings The 
Good Old Songs on Decca 
DFE6601. Just the kind of 
record to sing or whistle with, the 
melodies being very easy to 
remember. Mother and father will 
probably join you and David in 
the chorus of When l Grow Too 
Old To Dream. (EP. 10s. ll^d.) 

MIKI AND GRIFF: Deedle- 
Diun-Doo-Die-Day on Pye Nixa 
N15213. The popular couple 
from the Lonnie Donegan show 
have a disc all to themselves, with 
a happy, quick-moving song 
especially written for them by 
Lonnie. All ol which makes it 
clear lhat this is good fun, full 
of rhythm, and just the sort of 
bouncy tune we all enjoy. (45-78. 
6 s. 4d.) 


JET CREWS PREPARED 
FOR ANYTHING 


Crews of the U.S.A.F’s new 
B-58, a 2000 m.p.h. jet aircraft, 
have survival kits that will see 
them . through virtually any 
emergency after having to bale 
out. 

Their kit includes a life raft, 
rifle and cartridges, matches, com¬ 
pass, rations, signal mirror—and 
two-way radio. 

And that is only the start. 
Depending upon the territory to 
be flown over the Air Force adds 
a number of other items.' What is 
more, all the vital gear fits in a' 
small box. 

If an airman bales out over 
water he would trigger a device 


which automatically opens the kit, 
drops the life raft, and inflates it 
before he hits the water. 

Once aboard the raft, he would 
find the kit items listed above, 
and others he migiit need: a net 
to catch fish, heat tablets, first 
aid kit, a canteen with water—and 
a razor with 10 blades! 

There would also be a de-salting 
kit to use when the water ran out, 
a fishing kit—and a manual on 
what to do and how >o do it to 
survive until rescued. 

For missions over cold regions, 
the kit would contain ski goggles, 
ski socks, and sleeping bag. 


Dame Peggy Ashcroft and Audrey Hepburn in a scene 
from the film The Nun’s Story 


The Children's Newspaper, September 19, 1959 

ON RECORD 


New discs to note 


NEW FILTHS 


Now 




sstoy gives us the 

Sleeping Beauty 


JANET MUNRO and SEAN 
CONNERY: Pretty Irish Girl on 
Top Rank JAR163. Plenty of 
Irish charm is to be found in this 
song from Walt Disney’s film 
"Darby O’Gill And The Little 
People.” Film star Janet has a 
voice that matches her sweet 
personality. (45-78. 6s. 4d.) 


RICHARD LYON: Private Eye 
on Fontana H206. It is difficult 
to tell just what kind of voice 
Richard has as this number 
moves breathlessly and at top 
speed, but it has a steady beat to 
appeal to ■ those who like to tap 
their feet. (45-78. 6s. 4d.) 


DAVE KING: High Hopes on 
Pye International N25032. When 
he made this record Dave was in 
America having a wonderful 
success on television. The tune is 
most infectious, and the words 
have a great deal of truth which 
may help you to overcome an 
obstacle or two. (Pye Interna¬ 
tional. 6s. 4d.) 


Ricky Nelson 

RICKY NELSON: Just A Little 
Too Much on London HLP8927. 
Nineteen-year-old Ricky has been 
in show business since he was 
seven; he is the son of a famous 
American radio star Ozzie Nelson, 
who has a programme rather like 
our Life With The Lyons. Father 
says young Ricky has enough 
good taste and sense of' rhythm 
to choose his own songs, and 
this catchy song proves that once 
again ‘Dad is right.’ (45-78. 
6 s. 4d.) 

MITCH MILLER: Jine The 
Calvary on Philips PB948. Mitch 
Miller is a recording manager; he 
organises sessions for a group of 
artists, sometimes chooses their 
material, and in short looks after 
their records. Now he has his 
own disc , to look after, and it is 
another of the marching songs he 
likes so much. A traditional 
American tune, it marches along 
very briskly when’ Mitch,' his 
orchestra; and (he chorus join 
forces. (45-78. 6s. 4d.) 

DAVID SEVILLE and the Chip¬ 
munks: Ragtime Cowboy Joe on 
London HLU 8916. Seville and 
his funny-voiced Chipmunk friends 
head out West to poke just a 
little fun at cowboy Joe. All the 
Chipmunk records have been 
entertaining and this is certainly 
no exception. (45-78. ' 6s. 4d.) 


VAN CLIBURN: Rachmaninoff 
Piano Concerto Number 3 in D 
Minor on RCA RB16162. You 
may remember that Van Cliburn 
was the tall, * red-headed Texas 
boy who won the Tchaikovsky 
award in Moscow last year. He 
has been talked of as one of the 
brightest young men in music. 
Budding pianists can learn a lot 
from his attack and feeling on this 
recording, his second in this 
country. (33. 38s. ltd.) 

EULA PARKER, BRYAN 
JOHNSON, ROSALIND PAGE, 
on ACL 1002. Everyone loves 
the music from those wonderful 
shows Oklahoma and Carousel, 
and here is a selection of the 
best songs from both on one 
record. It is good to hear all 
these lovely . melodies again and 
especially to find Eula Parker 
back on records after too long an 
absence. (LP. 21s.) 


Van Cliburn Eula Parker 


people; and Walt Disney, the King 
of Screen Magic, has produced 
three of the funniest and most 
delightful people since the Seven 
Dwarfs. 

These are the three homely, 
chubby good Fairies, Flora, 
Fauna, and Merryweather, who 
protect the child princess from 
harm until her 16th birthday, but 
then nearly get outwitted by the 
Evil Witch, Maleficent. 

She is a “terrifying ” character 
in the Disney manner, and even 
more so when she turns into a 
fierce, flame-spouting dragon, but 
of course, no match in the end 
for Prince Phillip, who is there to 
save his beautiful Sleeping- Prin¬ 
cess with a magic sword and 
shield. 

Here is a grand full-length 
screen story of fun in fairyland, 
of trickery and witchery, with the 
grim stronghold of the wicked 
witch' Maleficent and the magic- 
stricken castle of the princess 
where everyone is sound asleep. 

This is one of Walt Disney's 
best cartoons since “Pinocchio ” 
and “Bambi.” 


Prince Phillip, on his trusty 

steed Samson, slashes his 
way through the jungle 

SCHOOLMASTER^ 

DISCOVERS 
TWO COMETS 

Two new comets have been 
discovered by Mr. George Alcock, 
a schoolmaster who lives at 
Peterborough. 

Astronomy has been his hobby 
for the past 30 years and he uses 
a 105 mm. binocular telescope in 
his garden. It was on his 560th 
watch that he made his first dis¬ 
covery and confirmed it the 
following night. Five days later 
he discovered the second comet. 

If it is found that no earlier 
reports of these two comets have 
been made, ’ they will be named 
after him. 


Walt Disney’s latest full-length 
cartoon is the old,.well-loved 
fairy story of The Sleeping 
Beauty. 

As we would expect from one of 
Walt Disney’s cartoons, the film is 
wonderfully coloured; there arc 
cute animals in the forest 
sequences; the princess and prince 
are - charming . and delightful 


Moving story of a Nun 


^udrey Hepburn is the star in 
a beautifully acted new 
picture, The Nun’s Story, from 
the novel by Kathryn Hulme. 
Audrey plays the part of a girl 
who leaves her home in Belgium 
to enter a convent as Sister Luke. 
She wants to devote her life to 
medical missionary work in the 
Belgian Congo. 

But much has to happen before 
she is ready for such work and 
she finds the life of humility and 
obedience, which is necessary for 
a nun, hard to bear. 

When at last she reaches the 


Congo she is sent, not to the kind 
of work she wants but to a 
hospital for Europeans as surgery 
assistant. Her chief is an atheistic 
doctor who mocks at her beliefs. 
Finally she becomes ill and is 
invalided back to Belgium just 
before the German invasion of 
1940. 

..Then comes the hardest lesson 
of all—to learn that friend and 
foe when wounded, must be 
treated just the same. This pro¬ 
vides an ending which, though 
very moving, is not what you 
might expect. 
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The eel is a most 
mysterious fish 
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Smart turn-out 

A Wolf Cub Pack, 40 strong, has been formed among 
sons of men serving at R.A.F. Station Wyton, Hunting¬ 
donshire, and their friends. In charge of the Pack is 
Leading Aircraftwoman Shelley from Glasgow. As 
we see she insists on a smart turn-out. 


Young. Richard Tedder 
had a bright idea 


The cel has always been a bit of 
a mystery. To start with, 
though it looks like a snake, it is 
a fish, with gills, not lungs. Yet 
it is a fish that can travel overland, 
wriggling through wet grass from 
a river to a land-locked pond. 

A scientist who once kept some 
eels in an aquarium found that 
they spent most of the" day at the 
bottom, buried in the sand. But 
every night they escaped, and in 
the morning were found lying, 
apparently dead, on the other side 


of the room. When he put them 
back in the water, they swam 
about again quite happily. 

The chief mystery about eels, 
however, is where they breed. For 
hundreds of years all that was 
known was that in the winter and 
spring the young eels, called 
elvers, appear on our coasts and 
begin to ascend the rivers. Ar¬ 
rived here, they become Yellow 
Eels, and live for four to nine 
years' in the muddy bottoms of 
ponds and streams. 

Off into the sea 

When they have grown over a 
foot long they change colour and 
become Silver Eels. Then they go 
down the rivers again, and swim 
off into the sea, evidently to their 
breeding ground, which was pre¬ 
sumed to be in the open Atlantic 
west or south-west of Ireland, and 
at least 500 fathoms deep. 


It was a Danish zoologist named 
Schmidt who first solved this part 
of the puzzle. By plotting on a 
map the positions in the Atlantic 
where young eels of varying sizes 
were found; he was able to show 
that they must have all come from 
an area near the Sargasso Sea, 
which lies on the American side 
of the ocean, south of- Bermuda. 
What was more, not only the 
European but also the American 
eels were spawned in this area. 

For nearly 40 years this has 
been accepted as the 
last word on the eel 
mystery. But now a 
British zoologist, Dr. 
Denys Tucker of the 
British Museum of 
Natural History, has 
thrown a bombshell 
into the quiet waters 
where students of 
fishy problems dwell. 

Schmidt assumed, 
and everybody agreed 
with him, that not only were all 
eels on both sides of the Atlantic 
born in the Sargasso Sea, but that 
they must all go back again to 
breed in their turn. 

Now Dr. Tucker says that only 
the American eels go back again. 
The European ones never breed at 
all. This means that the mother 
of the next eel you catch in the 
pond near your home was born 
not in a pond in another part, of 
England, but perhaps in a pond in 
Kentucky or Ohio. 

This is an extraordinary, indeed 
fantastic, state of affairs. Yet 
there is every reason to suppose it 
to be true. European eels when 
they go down to the sea, are in 
an advanced stage of physical 
decay, and could not possibly, it 
seems, swim the two or three 
thousand miles back to the Sar¬ 
gasso Sea, especially as there are 
no favourable currents to take 


them there. The adult American 
eels, on the other hand, are carried 
southwards by a fast current that 
flows deep beneath the north-flow¬ 
ing Gulf Stream. 

What seems to happen is that 
the elvers which are going to breed 
in the rivers and streams of 
eastern North America are carried 
northwards quite fast by the 
Antilles Current, an extension of 
the Gulf Stream, while the 
eventual European elvers get 
caught up in the slower North 
Atlantic Drift, that carries them 
on a one-way journey across the 
Atlantic. Richard . Fitter 


WEATHER BOY 

C N reader Jeremy Cornford 
measuring a day’s rainfall in the 
garden of his home at Beckenham, 
Kent. He has his own little 
weather station, and he records 
not only rainfall, but wind direc¬ 
tion and pressure, humidity. 



temperature, and cloud types. 
During this summer he has been 
one of the volunteers who have 
reported storms and hail-fall to 
the Imperial College of Science. 


Because her 13-year-old son 
Richard is a keen _ aero-modeller 
with 49 scale models of famous 
aircraft to his credit. Lady Tedder 
hit on a good way of appealing 
to ex-R.A.F. men on behalf of 
the Malcolm Clubs, of which she 
is Vice-President. 

Happening to meet Mr. R. R. 
M. Ehrmann, Managing Director 
of Airfix, she said: 

“I suspect that through your 
model aircraft you are in touch 
with more ex-R.A.F. personnel 
than any other single person. 
Would you be willing to enclose 
a Malcolm Clubs’ Appeal Leaflet 
in your model aircraft construction 
kits?" 

Mr. Ehrmann readily agreed, 
and as a result a million leaflets 
will go out to modellers. 


Of course, Mr. Ehrmann, who 
had served with the R.A.F., knew 
the Malcolm Clubs, founded 
during the war by Lady Tedder 
and affectionately known to the 
R.A.F. overseas as “ Naafis-with- 
knobs-on.” 

Now an organisation called 
Friends of the Malcolm Clubs has 
been set up, and the Airfix leaflets 
take the form of an appeal for 
membership to all modellers (or 
their fathers) who have had over¬ 
seas service with the R.A.F. 

Young Richard Tedder contri¬ 
buted his own bright idea. Seeing 
the first draft of the leaflet he 
said, “I think it needs some 
colour, otherwise the chaps might 
not bother to read it.” 

So the leaflet is now being 
printed in colour. 



A fish that can travel overland 



INSTALMENT 15. Holmes sent his boy helper to Next, Holmes and Watson called on Laura Lyons, whose letter That afternoon Inspector Lestrade, 
London with instructions to send a telegram to Sir had lured old Sir Charles to his death. She turned pale when summoned by Holmes, arrived from 

Henry. He wanted Stapleton to think he and Holmes told her that Stapleton was married—he had proposed Scotland Yard. After dark the 

Watson were out of the way. If Sir Henry men- to her, she said. Then she revealed that Stapleton had told three cautiously approached the 

tioned the telegram while dining with the Stapletons, her to make the appointment with Sir Charles and had after- naturalist’s house where, they 

the naturalist might dpcide that the coast was clear wards persuaded her not to keep it. This convinced Holmes knew. Sir Henry was dining with 
for elaborate plan to kill the baronet. that she knew nothing of the mystery of the Hound. Mr. and Miss ” Stapleton. 

This picture-version is being given by permission cf the Trustees of the Estate of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and of the publishers, Messrs, fehn Murray, 


Holmes felt sure that Stapleton 
intended to carry out his murderous 
scheme that night. Watson was 
sent to look through the lighted 
window. He was surprised to see 
only Stapleton with Sir Henry. The 
naturalist’s wife was not there. 


Will 


the Hound of the BaskerviHes appear tonight ? See next week’s instalment 
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1. A body in the 

! sea 

HE sea has thrown up some 
strange things; but to Jerry 
Conway and his cousin. Jane, it 
provided nothing stranger than the 
object they sighted off Trevack 
Cove in the grey, drizzling twilight 
of that late August day. 

Jerry was the first to see it . . . 
floating, strangely buoyant, on the 
long Atlantic swell some 50 yards 
to the seaward of them. For a 
brief moment he let go the tiller 
of Neilson’s boat to wipe away 
the salty moisture of rain and 
spray beading his eyelashes; 
then he stared once more 
into the murky distance, his heart 
racing with a dreadful anticipation. 

The boat rose on the curling 
back of a wave and—there it was 
again. A small, recognisable 
human shape ... the figure of a 
man. It rose and fell at the mercy 
of the sea, an inert, lifeless form— 
and yet . . . Even as he realised 
what it must be he was puzzled 
by its appearance. There was 
something decidedly odd about it. 

He threw an apprehensive glance 
at the bows where Jane huddled 
against the foredeck locker, her 
face almost lost between her sou’¬ 
wester and the collar of her oily. 
She had not seen it. She was too 
low in the boat to see farther than 
the crest of the nearest wave when 
they were down in the troughs, 
and in any case her attention was 
firmly held by the antics of lob¬ 
ster, crab, and crawfish in their 
separate compartments in the 
for’ard well of the boat. 


Jerry glanced seaward again. 
He hoped he wouldn’t feel bad 
when they picked it up. He had 
better tell Dod first. 

Dod Neilson sat on the engine 
casing which filled the centre of 
the aft cockpit of his half-decked 
fishing boat. The casing was a 
hard, uncomfortable seat, but it 
was warmed by the engine and 
was a welcome place on a cool, 
dreary day. Dod sat relaxed, his 
wrinkled, weather-beaten face in¬ 
tent on the task on which his 
hands worked nimbly. He was 
knitting together the broken ribs 
of one of his lobster potsi . 

Dod Neilson and his wife were 
a friendly Cornish couple who 
had lived in Trevack Cove all 
their lives. They had welcomed 
the Conways into their cottage 
home as soon as the sailing barge 
Mirelda had limped into the Cove 
after the storm. 

Keeping watch 

Mirelda now lay alongside the 
narrow stone quay, undergoing 
repairs carried out by a shipwright 
from Penzance ; and while Skipper 
Amos was in London discussing 
with the freight company the 
damage to their cargo, Jerry and 
Jane had remained in Trevack to 
keep an eye on the shipwright’s 
progress. 

The storm off Cape Cornwall 
had been brief but violent. 
Mirelda had lost her topmast, the 
main hatch had been stove in, the 
hold flooded and water had seeped 
into the cabin aft, making the 
living quarters uninhabitable until 
the ship had been dried out. Amos 


had decided that if the Conways 
were going to remain in Trevack 
they would have to live ashore. 

Dod Neilson, who had been first 
on the scene when Mirelda had 
arrived, had at once befriended 
Amos and his crew and had in¬ 
sisted that the Conways should 
stay with him. In return, the 
youngsters had tried to be useful 
by helping him with the fishing, 
and their morning and evening 
trips along the coast to the lobster 
pots had soon become a normal 
routine. The present trip had 
been like all the others—up to 
now. Now Jerry’s discovery had 
dampened his usual enthusiasm 
and his confidence, and he was 
relieved that they had a man like 
Dod to whom they could turn. 

“ It looks like—a man ” 

Jerry leaned over from the aft- 
coaming and nudged him gently. 

“There’s something floating— 
over there,” he said quietly, point¬ 
ing across the quarter. “It looks 
like—a man.” 

Silently, and without any show 
of haste, Neilson put down his 
work and stepped to the side of 
the boat. His action brought Jane 
to her feet and, clutching the cock¬ 
pit coaming to steady herself, she 
scrambled aft. 

“Say, what’s cooking?” Her 
sharp, urgent tone almost obliter¬ 
ated the slight natural drawl in 
her voice, the ono- characteristic 
always reminding Jerry that his 
cousin was from Canada. 

Dod suddenly nodded to the 
boy, and then turned to Jane. 
His expression was grim. 


“Something a.bit unpleasant by .She turned and climbed ■ over 

the looks o’ it. Miss Jane,” he the shallow .bridge-deck which 
answered her. “You’d best stay divided the-fore-and aft-cockpits, 
for’ard and keep your eyes to the taking up a position' next to her 
cuddy.” - cousin to whom Dod had just 

Jane did no such thing. Her passed the tiller. Her face was 
curiosity, was too .great to allow taut and white as she w 7 atched the 
her to obey Dod Neilson s orders Cornishman ease back the throttle 
on this occasion. She stared sea- a nd s t e p into the for’ard well, 
ward, completely mystified .by her mov ing up to the foredeck on the 
companions actions and advice. port side as Jerry, obeying his 
“What is it?” she insisted. instructions, ported the helm a 

As she spoke, Neilson took the little and. reduced the motor to 
tiller and swung the boat round, slow ahead. 



Jane stared seaward, completely mystified by her 
companions’ actions 


giving the engine its maximum 
throttle. The little craft lunged 
forward, charging each wave with 
the fixed determination of a wild 
mustang leaping a fence. 

Jane lodged herself against the 
coaming, wiping the salt from her 
lips with a trembling hand as she 
saw for the first time the reason 
for their change of course. ’ She 
caught only glimpses when the ob¬ 
ject and their boat crested the 
seas simultaneously ; but there was 
no doubt in her mind. 


Jerry grasped the sleeve of 
Jane's oilskin. He knew he was 
tensed up ; that he was funking the 
gruesome duty they had to per¬ 
form ; but as the elder of the two 
and the girl's accepted leader in 
all things, he had to set a good 
example. Jane had grit and deter¬ 
mination, as she had proved to 
him on innumerable occasions; 
but if she passed out at the critical 
moment it would complicate still 
further an already difficult task. 

Continued on page 10 



CHA CHA SHEATH DRESS PALAIS DE DANSE 








. . . it doesn’t have to be a big 
event to make a Summer tea party 
fun. But Top Model makes make- 
believe come true. 




is exciting—see Top Model 
at your Toy Shop or ask Mummy 
to send for illustrated leaflet to: 

SEAMER PRODUCTS (SCULPTORCRAFT) LTD. 

23/27 EASTBOURNE STREET, HULL 
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THESE 

(9 STAMPS) PRICE 6d. 
PLUS 3d. POSTAGE 


FINE u n used q # e . SETS 

To all asking to see our Quality Approvals we 
will send these fine sets for 6d. plus 3d. 
postage. (Overseas 1/- extra Regd.). Without 
Approvals price 1/9. Adult Collectors 
catered for. If you wish you may join "THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB." Sub. 1/-. Approvals 
sent monthly. (Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 
{Parent’s permission required.) 



FREE! 


Any one of the following with a 

request to see our bargain Approvals 

including many other Free Gifts. 

1. Over 100 diff. of the whole world 
with values to 5/-. 

2. 25large attractive picture stamps 
of the British Empire. 

3. A “Monster Bobsworth ” lucky 
dip packet. 

4. 25 large multicoloured picture 
stamps of Europe. 

5. 2 16, SI- & 10/- Great Britain Q.E. 

6. 25 large attractive French picts. 

7. A rare Burma block of four cata* 
" logued 10/-. • 

8. The new complete ancient seals 
set of Israel face value 2/-. 

Ask your Parents* permission. 

ADVENTURES LTD. 

60 Cecil Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


FREE 


LUCKY DIP 

PACKET 

to start you 

ROUND THE 
WORLD IN 
240 DAYS 


This and other novel attrac¬ 
tions if you request our 
very popular Approvals, 
enclosing 3d. postage. 
State Foreign or Colonial wanted. 
Please tell your parents. 

FELIX STAMP CO (CNJ), 

10 Stanah Gardens, Thornton, Blackpool 



100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4$d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN44), 

53 Newlyn Way,Parkstone,Poole, DORSET 



GEOMETRY SET 

WITH THE SUPER ROLL-TOP AND 
NICKEL-PLATED INSTRUMENTS 

The ROLINX Geometry Set is com 
plete with compasses, dividers 
mapping pen, Cumberland 
drawing pencils, school pen 
holder, eraser, two Rolinx 
set squares, bevelled- 
edge protractor and 
six inch rule. 

Price 27/6d. 

Also the ROLINX 
“Planet” Geometry 
Set, price 18/6d. 

From Stationers & Stores. 

Sole Distributors: 

British Pens Ltd., "Pedigree 
Works, Birmingham, 41, and at 
134 Old Street, London, E.C.1 


JZ. TTJLIVrE TO REIvlEiyCBER 


Q ■ 

< 2 


MP 

-W 

ns 02 

co 

u 

’OEU 

§2 


"CUT-OUT" 


FREE! 

□ 

□ 

□ i 


12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS 
25 ANIMALS & BIRDS 
133 WHOLE WORLD 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ § 
27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 5 
STAMP ALBUM □ 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 


like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 


(Dept. M.50). BRIDGNORTH \ 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


10 Aden 2/6 

10 Zanzibar 2/6 

10 Iceland 1/3 

12 Herm Island 
Triangulars 3/- 


7 Brunei 
10 St. Lucia 
5 Virgin Is. 
100 China 
100 Hungary 
100 Germany 
100 France 
25 Finland 


1/3 

3/- 

1/6 

1/6 

2 /- 

1/3 

2/3 

1 /- 


100 Gt. Britain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do— 2/- 
50 Australia 2/6 
100 Brit. Empire 3/6 
10 Barbados 2/- 
25 Colombia 1/- 
10 Hong Kong 1/3 
10 Cape of 

Good Hope 2/- 
25 Cuba 1/3 

100 World 2/- 

25 Ceylon 1/9 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

New Autumn 8-Page List included free with 
orders. Lists of USED G.B., AUSTRALIA 
or INDIA sent on request. Gibbons’ 1959 
Simplified Catalogue available, price 21/-, 
postage 2/-. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 



'er/che i 


FREE 

IfflWSfcSSC 

FOR All BOW £ SMAllMEN^i 

3 fc 8 f 
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UNBELIEVABLE 
CLEARANCE 
OFFER 

These new ex-Govt., 
fawn, superfine pop¬ 
lin shirts were pro- . 

duced for the women's services and have 
been slightly modified to fit boys and small 
men. Long sleeves, coat-style with collar. 
Double thickness cuffs. A fantastic bargain 
—THREE for less than the price of one. 
Yes, only 8/6, post, etc., 1/6. Collar sizes 
12 to 15. State size. Send quickly. LISTS. 


©EADQUARTER & 0 ENERAI SUPPLIES IT 0 . 


turn sitic 

GABARDINE 

1 fait fa \ 


ALSO IN BROWN 
& BOTTLE GREEN. JJT /it 
For treacherous 
weather we can 
recommend this school 
trench coat style, double 
breasted, proofed & lined 
throughout. Cash price 
39/11, post, etc., 1/6; sizes 
22 to 24, or sent for 5/- 
and 8 mthly. payts. 5/-. 

Sizes 23 to 32 5/- extra. Sizes 34 to 38 
10/- extra. Sizes 40 to 44 15/- extra. LISTS 
CLOTHING. FOOTWEAR, ETC., TERMS. 

(Dep*. CN/67), 196-200 Coldhafrbour Lane t 

Loughboro' June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 

Forty pennies worth 
more than £2000 


JTJverv collector has dreams of 
discovering a long-lost hoard 
of rare stamps which can be sold 
for a big sum of money. Once in 
a while, for some lucky person, 
such dreams, come true. 

Harmer’s, the London auction¬ 
eers, are shortly to sell a mint 
block of 43 of the first postage 
stamps, the famous Penny Blacks. 
This block, believed to be the 
largest in existence, lay hidden for 
many years in a box among an 
assortment of antiques and other 
odds and ends. 

The stamps had belonged to 
Colonel St. Maur, of Stover Park, 



near Newton Abbot, Devonshire, 
and after his death they were dis¬ 
covered by his son, Major St. 
Maur. The person who bought 
the stamps in 1840, when they- 
were issued, paid one penny each 
for them—3s. 7d. in all. When 
they are auctioned on October 12 
they will probably realise over 
£2000. 


Jf you are learning to play a 
musical instrument or are fond 
of listening to music, it is a good 
idea to form a collection of stamps 
whose designs concern music and 
musicians. 

Altogether there must be several 
hundred different stamps which 
have a place in such a collection.. 
Most of them come from Austria, 
Germany, and Italy, but “musical ” 
stamps have also been issued by 
France, Poland, and Russia and 
there arc 
special 
Czecho Slo¬ 
vak series 
honouring 
Mozart (pic¬ 
tured here), 

Wagner, and 
Dvorak. 

An amusing 
mistake oc¬ 
curred on some East German 
stamps issued three years ago. 
Intended to honour Robert 
Schumann, the stamps showed this 
composer's portrait with a few 
bars of music in the background. 
Unfortunately, the music was 
recognisable as the work of Franz 
Schubert! The incorrect stamps 
were hurriedly withdrawn and re¬ 
placed by a new design showing 
Schumann’s portrait against a 
background of his own music. 

In addition to stamps with por¬ 
traits of composers, there are 
many showing musical instruments. 



THE CONWAYS TAKE THEIR CUE 


Continued from page 9 

As her blue eyes met his, he hoped 
she wouldn't sense his own 
cowardly feelings or guess his 
thoughts. 

“Better do as Dod says, Jane.” 
His voice was low. He tried to 
make it echo with confidence and 
flash her an encouraging smile; 
but the smile got no farther than 
the corners of his mouth. “He’s 
going to get it aboard and—it 
won't be a pleasant sight. You’d 
better curl up in the cuddy till we 
get ashore.” 

“ I’ll bs 0 K ” 

Jane thrust a blonde curl firmly 
back under her yellow sou’wester. 

“No good imitating the ostrich,” 
she murmured tightly. “I wouldn’t 
be able to bury my head for long, 
I guess. I’d just have to look. 
Besides, maybe Dod’s going to 
need some help. You’d better get 
set to hand over to me.” She 
glanced at the tiller. “I'll be O.K. 
with a job to do.” She was sud¬ 
denly searching his face. “My, 
Jerry—you don’t look so good 
yourself. You feel O.K.?” 

“Of course,” he retorted 
abruptly. “I feel fine.” 

The motion of the boat was less 
severe now. She moved slowly 
forward, breasting each swell with 
the minimum of fuss and without 
wetting her crew. Neilson gripped 


the cockpit coaming, leaning out 
over the side. In between the dip 
and lift of the bows the Conways 
clearly saw their objective; but 
soon it was lost from view alto¬ 
gether, hidden by the hull of the 
boat. That it was a man, floating 
face downward, there was now no 
doubt. 

“Port your helm a bit!” ordered 
Dod keeping his eyes on the sea 
but using his hand as a guide. 
“Right—keep her there . . . 
Steady!” His hand shot up, palm 
open. “Just keep way on her,” he 
added quickly, and Jerry closed 
the throttle down until the engine 
was little more than idling. The 
boat edged forward, holding her 
course, and Dod leaned low over 
the side. 

Surprise for Dod 

With a silent gesture, Jerry 
passed the tiller to Jane and 
moved reluctantly to the bridge- 
deck. He wanted to ask their 
skipper if they were alongside and 
explain that he was on his way to 
help, but he could not get the 
words out. As he stepped dog¬ 
gedly into the for’ard well a loud 
exclamation escaped Dod. 

“Why—bless me soul!” he 
cried, his voice trembling with 
relief and astonishment. “It’s no 
human at all!" It’s nothing more 
than a dummy!” 

To be continued 



Especially interesting are those 
which have been issued in the 
Spanish colonies of Ifni, Guinea, 
and the Sahara. They show native 
musicians playing some of the 
strangest instruments you ever 
saw. 

One of the first collectors to 
form a “ Music on Stamps ” collec¬ 
tion was Mr. Theodore E. Stein¬ 
way, head of the American piano 
firm. When he died, two years 
ago, Mr. Steinway’s collection was 
purchased for £470 by another 
United States philatelist, Mr. Paul 
Taubman, who is musical director 
of several popular American tele¬ 
vision programmes. 

The latest issue of stamps with 
a musical flavour was made only 
last week in West Germany. Five 
stamps showing German com¬ 
posers appeared to mark the open¬ 
ing of the Beethoven Hall at Bonn. 



Handel and Haydn are among 
those portrayed, while the 20 - 
pfennig value shows the great 
Ludwig van Beethoven himself. 

C. W. Hill 


JUBILEE, CORONATION AND 
ROYAL VISIT STAMPS 

★. FREE ' ic 

2 King Geo. V Jubilee stamps from Canada 
and Australia, 2 Coronation and a Royal 
Visit stamp, are offered FREE to applicants 
for my Bargain Approvals, and enclosing 3d. 
for postage. 

Please tell your parents before replying. 

S. W. SALMON (C40), 

119 Beecheroft Road, IPSWICH 


APPROVA-PACKS 

Start now collect stamps by the 100s 
with exciting new Approva-Packs. Write 
for your selection today. Amazing Value! 
Ivory board perf. gauge Plus 12 large 
trains free. Post Free!! 

Please tell your parents. 

THE CALVERT STAMP CO. LTD. (Dept. N.l) 
15 Westgate, BRADFORD, 1 


101 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all different) is 
offered Free to readers who send 4£d. post¬ 
age and ask to see our Discount Appprovals. 
(Price without Approvals — 1 /- post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 
SUMMIT STAMPS, 
SEATON, WORKINGTON, ENGLAND 


TAME MICE 



White ' or Piebald 
Mice... pair 5/3 

Cages.7/6 

Book on Mice . 3/6 
List ad, 

PITT FRANCIS, C.N. 

MOUSE FARM, FERNDALE, GLAM. 
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Six birds from five \ 

First, find the names of the five \ 
■birds suggested in these clues. \ 
Then take the first letter in the \ 
first answer, the second letter in \ 
the second answer, and so on to \ 
spell the name of a sixth bird. 
JTirst to name, its breast is red, 
The friendliest little bird, ’tis j 
said. j 

Two, builds high on rocks or trees, j 
This king of birds one seldom I 
sees. 

Three, such pretty cooing birds, 
They seem to say such loving 
words. 

Four, birds of prey, they’re seen 
on high. 

And have the name of toys which 

fly. . . 

Five, bird long-legged which goes 
to seek 

The fish it catches with its beak. 

WORD CHANGING 

The letters in each of the 
sentences below can be rc-arrangec! 
to form the titles of three riders 
or monarchs. The names in the 
first sentence are linked with those 
ill the second. 

gpRiNKLE near to gum. 
Request unseam panels. 

Step-ladder 

The steps of the ladder are 
three-letter words, the clues for 
each being given alongside. The 
answer to each clue begins with 
the middle letter of the answer 
above. For example, the answer 
to the first clue below is ERA. 

HER 

... Period of time 

. . . Rodent 

. . . Consumed 

. . . Drink 

. . . Organ 
ART 

ODD ONE OUT 

Which of the following is out 
of place among its companions ? 

Osprey, kiwi, ostrich, kapok, 
emu. 
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PUZZL 

PARAS 



Sam Shrimp’s lucky mistake 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Ciph¬ 
ered. 5 Snake. 6 Encountered. 
8 Manages. 10 No gain. 11 Arm¬ 
oured vehicle. 12 Untie. 15 Agi¬ 
tate. 17 Sharp or keen. 18 Part 
of a circle. 19 Independent Tele¬ 
vision News. 20 French river. 
READING DOWN. 1 Contem¬ 
plates. 2 Cereal. 3 Give out. 
4 Plunder. 5 Sound of dis¬ 
approval. 7 Number. 8 A blow 
or short nail. 9 Worn by a girl. 

13 National Rifle Association. 

14 At one time. 15 Bone in the 
leg. 16 Hostelry. 

Answer next week 



D 

B 

1 

R 

E 

D 

A 

Mi 

O 

R 


L N S 


U 


State within the 
States 

The jumbled names of four 
American States are given here. 
When you have sorted out the 
names re-arrange them so that the 
initial letters form the name of a 
fifth State. 

A ra inzo; hioo; aindian; wing- 
mo y. 

Pick the instruments 

By taking two consecutive letters 
from each word you will be able 
to form the name of a musical 
instrument. Can you find the 
three instruments hidden here? 
(Jomma, sounding, bolder, flint. 

Acclaim, farmer, pint, letter. 
Fortress, pomegranate, about, 
groaned. 

TONGUE-TWISTER 

J^ight energetic Englishmen 
eagerly examining Europe. 


Calling 

the 

capitals 


JsJtart at each black 
square in turn 
and move from 
square to square, in 
any direction, to form 
the names of six 
European capitals. 


MIXED DOUBLES 

TN each of the following pairs of numbered sentences, the 
blanks represent two words which sound alike but are spelt 
differently. Can you write them all correctly? 

Answers are given in column 3 


1 . 


to 


My father gave his - 
our request. 

The climbers attempted the 
-- of the mountain. 


The princess 
clothes. 

Street traders 
their - 


-elegant 

were crying 5. 


Good cricketers should learn 

to - as well as to bat. 

Green shoots grow round the 
-of each tree. 


He looked me —— in the 
eye. 

A narrow - separated the 

island from the mainland. 


A - of cows passed 

through the yard. 
“Children should be seen 
and not -.” 


SILENT ORCHESTRA 

H E RE is a very amusing game 
which can be played by any 
number and anywhere—indoors 
and out. 

The players are supposed to be 
members of an orchestra and, fac¬ 
ing the conductor, each makes a 
show of playing an instrument— 
piano, violin, drum, cello, and so 
on. Suddenly the conductor stops 
conducting and pretends to play 
one of the instruments, say a 
piano, when the pianist must at 
once become the conductor. The 
conductor can change to playing 
an instrument as often and as 
quickly as he likes, and the 
players must keep up with him. 
Any player failing to conduct the 
orchestra quickly enough should 
be made to pay a forfeit of some 
kind. 

Although the game is called 
The Silent Orchestra it is usually 
accompanied by roars of laughter, 
.especially from spectators. 

Invitation 

£Jome with me. 

To get the cows, 

I see them 

On that farthest hill. 

Spotted'white 
And spotted black 
Against the evening's still. 
Through the gold wheat 
And down the meadow. 

Over the crystal-spilling brook, 

O, it will be 
The grandest trip 
You ever took. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Six birds from 
five : 
Robin 
eAgle 
doVes 
kitEs 
heroN 


Step-ladder': 

HER 

ERA 

RAT 

ATE 

TEA 

EAR 

ART 


I listened with 
The fisherman - 


• breath, 
his hook. 


Word changing. Suhan ; emperor ; 
king. Sultana ; empress ; . queen. 
Odd one out. Kapok, it is a fibre ; 
the others are birds. Calling the 
capitals. Rome ; Madrid ; Dublin ; 
Athens ; Paris ; Oslo. State within 
the States. Arizona; Ohio; In¬ 
diana ; Wyoming—Iowa. Pick the 
instruments. Mandolin ; clarinet ; 
trombone. 

MIXED DOUBLES 

1. Assent, ascent. 2. Wears, wares. 
3. Bowl, bole. 4. Straight, strait. 
5. Herd, heard. 6. Bated, baited. 


gusAN really started Sam Shrimp’s 
adventure. She had left the 
rest of the shrimping party still 
pushing their nets through the top 
sand in the shallow sea off-shore. 
And on her return to the beach 
she stopped to scoop her net 
through a rock pool. 

She caught nothing. But 
instead, young Sam Shrimp, who 
had been left unseen in her net, 
now escaped out of it into the 
rock pool. 

“What luck!’’ he cried,*stretch¬ 
ing his legs and swimmerets. 

“Hey! No shrimps in here!” 
cried a voice from a seaweed 
clump. And an almost trans¬ 
parent creature, rather like 
himself, but bigger, shot- back¬ 
wards across the pool with an 
angry flick of its tail. 

“My! A young lobster! What 
shall I do?” thought Sam. “I’m 
s-sorry, Master Lobster,” he 
quavered. 

Which, as it turned out, was 
the luckiest thing he could have 
said. . Because the creature was 


really a Prawn, and was so 
pleased at being taken for anyone 
so grand as a lobster, that his 
anger went. 

“Never mind,” he said, 
paddling towards Sam with his 
swimmerets. “But you really 
can’t stay here. There is no sand 
to burrow in and walk on, nor 
food you like. And you don’t 
live in a seaweed house, as I do.” 

“I see! But what shall I do. 
Master Lobster?” 

“Leave it to me,” replied the 
Prawn. “Tonight is full moon, 
so you will be all right.” He did 
not explain, for he was sure a 
Lobster would not, that this 
meant a spring tide would bring 
the sea right over the rock pool 
and wash the young shrimp away 
home. 

But he saw that Sam was in 
the right place to be taken home 
by a wave. And he said, as Sam 
started off: “Prawn is my name, 
not Lobster. But thank you for 
thinking so.” 

Jane Thornicroft 



FIND THE 

HIDDEN 

CHILDREN 

J^ight of the little 
girl’s friends are 
playing hide-and-seek 
with her. Look 
closely at the picture 
and see whether you 
can find them all. 


NOW YOU KNOW 

Jn this quaint rhyme the words 
/ know come together five 
times in succession; yet they make 
sense. 

/ thought 1 knew I knew it all. 
But now 1 must confess. 

The more l know l know l know 
I know I know the less.. 


Simpler spelling 

§pelling is so difficult, for T-E-A 
' is T, 

And U, I think, is Y-O-U, and 
S-E-E is C. 

Writing would be easier, I really 
think, don’t U, 

If we could use the alphabet just 
as we wanted 2. 



“This FREE book helped me 
through my proficiency Test!” 

This free 16 page book tells you all 
about SAFER CYCLING —the Rules 
of the Road, the Proficiency Test, 
signals, braking. Full of photographs 
and illustrations. Hurry—send in the 
coupon TODAY with 2d. stamp for 
postage. 


TO g§Hbi*€IX limited 

110 Ormside St.Old Kent Road London S.E.15 

Please send me my copy of Safer Cycling 
I enclose 2d. stamp for postage. 

MY NAME IS - 


*1 
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SAILING 
ON THE 
SANDS AT 
50 mph 



Yachts travelling at up to 50 
miles an hour will be seen 
by holiday-makers at Lytham St. 
Annes, Lancashire, during the 
next few weeks. But they will be 
on shore, not on the sea, taking 
part in the annual regatta of 
Britain's only sand-yachting club. 

From September 20 to October 
9 club members and entrants from 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Which country holds the 
Davis Cup? 

2. Which athlete is nicknamed 
the “Grasshopper”? 

3. What is the lowest competi¬ 
tion score by a British golfer? 

4. Who is ranked No. 3 in 
British polo? 

5. What is a Bosie in cricket? 

6 . Who are the present Football 
League champions? 

•SJ3J3pUEM r UO}dUItiqJ3A 
*I°A\ '9 'xssaippljv J° pnbuEsog pjriuag 
‘ji paonpojjai oijm.\ uosjad sqj jsjje psjiEO 

‘^CjSooS y •g ‘drjiqj souijj > *19 

s^uoi-inqijEH iuox '£ •isne-j tnjiBj^ iinq 
2ui^E3jq-pjOD3I S/UEOIJ30 *£ ' ‘EIIBJJSny • l 

ALL-ROUND 

ALFIE 


many parts of Britain will be 
attempting to break the world 
record for the mile, at present 
held by a London yachtsman in a 
multi-crewed craft at over 57 
miles an hour. 

Wind and tide permitting, there 
will also be circuit-racing at week¬ 
ends, ' and daily attempts on the 
solo mile record of 41 m.p.H. 

Keeping the pitch 
warm 

Yhe rugby player battles on in 
wind and rain,. hail and 
sleet, but when frost has made the 
ground bone-hard games are 
usually postponed. 

But that will not happen at 
Murrayfield, Edinburgh, head¬ 
quarters of Scottish rugby. A 
network of electric heating cables 
is being laid beneath the pitch. 

Switched on whenever the tem¬ 
perature falls below 40 degrees 
Centigrade, the cables will keep 
the ground warm and playable. 

Most clubs, however, will have 
to stick to the old method of keep¬ 
ing the ground soft with straw for 
this heating system costs nearly 
£10,000 to install. 


stars of 
Speedway 
at Wembley 

J} efor e a crowd of nearly 
90,000 cheering fans, 16 of 
the world's best speedway riders 
will take part in the 1959 world 
championship finals at Wembley 
Stadium on Saturday. 

Among the competitors, who 
will represent Germany, Poland, 
Sweden, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Britain, will be the reigning 
champion. New Zealander Barry 
Briggs. 

Barry Briggs returned to 
England only a few weeks ago 
after “retiring,” but he will start 
favourite to repeat his victories of 
1957 and 1958—and to become the 
first man to win the world title 
three times. 

His chief rival is likely to be 
Ove Fundin, the Swedish and 
European champion, who rides for 
Norwich. He won the world title 
in 1956, and was runner-up to 
Briggs in the last two finals. 

Other former champions who 
have reached Saturday’s finals are 
Ronnie Moore (New Zealand and 
Wimbledon), who won in 1954, 
and Peter Craven (England and 
Belle Vue), winner in 1955. 



SPORTING GALLERY- 


asked to play soccer 
Athletic, who were a man short 
for their match with Sligo Rovers. 
At that time he had played 
only Gaelic football, but did so well 
at left-half that he was invited to 
join the club. 

Later, he got a job as clerk in 
Birmingham, dropping football for 
a time. But Mr. Ted Fenton, West 
Ham manager, had seen him playing 
for Cork, sought him out, and 
brought him back into soccer with 
the London club. Noel had to wait 
for a place in the League team and 
had actually become an international 
before gaining it in 1952. ^ 

At West Ham his greatest triumph 
was when he led the club back into 
First Division football after 26 years. 


NOEL CANTWELL 

Captain ofWest Ham United F.C., 
Noel is a double international, 
having played for Eire at both 
soccer and cricket. Indeed, he 
became a footballer 
during a cricket 
match. 

One day in 1949, 
he was waiting to bat 
for a team in his 
native Cork, 
when he was 
for Cork 



The go-karts 
are coming 


The/ should know WM MBSBt 

Wu° belter to spot promising 
goalkeepers than ex-goal¬ 
keepers? No one, thinks Ian 
McKechnie and Malcolm Smith. 

Especially when the ex-goalkeepers 
happen to be George Swindin, 
now manager of Arsenal and Sam 
Bartram, York City’s manager. 

George Swindin made his dis¬ 
covery last season when he saw 
17-year-old Ian playing in goal 
during a practice game at Arsenal’s 
training ground, and. was im¬ 
mediately struck by the boy’s 
possibilities. Yet Ian was on the 
club’s books as an outside-left and 
had only gone into goal by 
chance! However, Ian is now a 
full-time goalkeeper—and making 
his way to the top. 

Sam Bartram spotted 18-year-old ma y soon be roaring all over the 
Malcolm Smith playing in a local country. 

In America 100,000 of these tiny 
cars are raced at regular meetings, 
and the sport has now been intro¬ 
duced to Britain by U.S. Service¬ 
men who brought their vehicles 
with them. Several British firms 
have made prototypes, and arc 



junior match. He, too, recognised 
talent when he saw it, and now 
young Malcolm is being coached 
several evenings a week by the 
“best un-capped goalkeeper in 
soccer,” as Sam was known in his 
days with Charlton Athletic. 
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Seated only a few inches from the ground, two drivers 
demonstrate go-karts at Croydon 

Ti°QK out for the go-kart! For likely to produce them on a large 
this body-less, clutch-less, scale once the various classes have 
gear-less chassis on four wheels been agreed upon by the 
powered by a two-stroke engine authorities. 

Two clubs—in Surrey and 
Northants have already been 
formed, and Britain’s first go-kart 
road races were held recently in 
the Isle of Man, with entrants 
from the U.S. Air Force and 
half-a-dozen firms taking part.’ 

Go-kart '^engines, varying be¬ 
tween 80 and 250 c.c., can give 
a speed of over 50 miles an hour, 
but to the driver seated only a 
few inches above the ground it 
seems double. This low centre of 
gravity makes them very safe, too, 
it being almost impossible for 
them to turn over. 

Another reason for their popu¬ 
larity is that they are simple to 
drive. There are only two 
controls, an accelerator pedal and 
a brake, both operated by the feet. 

Costing less than £100 (and very 
much less when constructed with 
build-it-yourself kits) the go-karts 
provide many of the thrills of 
Grand Prix racing without the cost 
or the danger. 

It looks as though the go-kart 
has come to stay. 
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